Here he is! 
This young man who has conquered 

the entire entertainment world in 

vaudeville and nightclubs, in films, records, 
television and on the legitimate stage. 

No wonder he has been billed as 

“The World’s Greatest Entertainer.’’ 

He is! 


AMMY DAVIS JR., enthused veteran show- 
man Eddie Cantor said, is ‘‘the most versatile sure- 
fire performer of his generation. Dancer-singer-actor- 
mimic. The public cheers him, his contemporaries are 
his greatest press agents. Records, nightclubs, stage, 
television, motion pictures — a one-man show busi- 
ness."’ 

Time Magazine observed: ‘‘His dancing is a study 
of fine rhythm and agility, his timing precise, his ad 
libs are deft.”’ 

The publication could have noted also: he can play 
drums and a half dozen other musical instruments— 
all like a pro. His appeal is far reaching to a vast 
public which ranges from the average fan to the jaded 
show business bigshot. 

How did this human dynamo get to be so good at so 
many things? How did he erupt upon the show business 
world? 

Born into show business in New York in 1926, the 
son of vaudeville hoofers, Sammy has known no other 
life. Like another famous performer, the late George 
M. Cohan, he grew up in the theater. 

‘‘From the time | can remember, I’ve been around 
greasepaint,'’ Sammy says. ‘‘While other kids my age 
were playing with marbles and toys, | knew only about 
the backstage dressing rooms on the old vaudeville 
circuit. | was in show business long before | quit my 
crib." 


It’s a tea break on the set of ‘‘Becket’’ in England as Sammy 
browses with Richard Burton and Peter O’Toole. Right old chap! 


Sammy quickly demonstrated talent as an enter- 
tainer. Barely out of infancy, he so impressed Bill 
‘‘Bojangles’’ Robinson with his dancing that the late 
tap king offered to teach the lad and help himdevelop 
his style. Happy to the core about it all, Sammy soak- 
ed up every trick Bojangles taught him until he could 
“hoof it’’ just like the old master. 

Shortly afterwards Sammy became a ‘‘regular troup- 
er in his Uncle Wil! Mastin’s flashy family act ‘‘seven 
males, seven females.'’ by his fourth birthday he was 
considered a full-fledged professional who could take 
his cues, curtain calls, and plaudits like the grownups 
in the cast whenever the Mastin troupe hit the Orpheum 
Circuit. 

Recalling those early days, Mastin beams: “Sammy 
was a show-stopper from the start. People used to 
clap their hands off every time the little rascal hit the 
boards. | never saw anything like him.”' 

There were some good days for the Mastin company, 
as many bad days or more, but Sammy didn’t suffer. 
Even during the Great Depression, when his uncle had 
to cut the outfit first to five, then to three, the ‘‘Will 
Mastin Trio,’’ the boy kept his job and got to eat three 
meals every day. 

As Sammy remembers: ‘‘If my dad (third member of 
the trio) or uncle had a dollar, | always got it. They 
went hungry, but not me. Everything they ever had was 


St benefits in 
y. ‘Bi j|@y Answers Selma,’’ 
between acts with the late Dr. 


Sammy stops to be interviewed by a radio announcer 
as he escorts Mrs. Elvira Davis (Sammy’s Mother) to 
the World Premiere of ‘‘A Man Called Adam.’* 


Sammy breaks over Jack Benny's remarks as they share 
the platform at a benefit. 


Pausing to discuss a recording ‘‘take’’ with Count 
Racja 


mine.’’ From that time until today, Sammy has remain- 
ed loyal to his father and uncle, both now no longer 
active as performers in show business. 

Sammy, in growing up as a child playing the vaude- 
ville circuit, learned about law and order before most 
kids his age could recognize a policeman. Once when 
the act played a burlesque house, juvenile authorities 
yanked the boy off the stage, because they thought he 
had no business in the company of strippers and smut- 
ty jokesters. After that incident, wherever the trio 
suspected trouble from the gendarmes, Sammy was 
billed as a midget. 

Uncle Sam interrupted Sammy's career in 1943 
with a call to arms. By the time he got fitted in his 
soldier suit, at the height of World War II, he was 
assigned to Special Services and put to work pro- 
ducing camp shows, many of which he wrote and 
directed himself. Between shows he found time to 
practice at making his own act sharper and finally 
polished it to a fine edge. 

At war's end in 1945, Sammy returned to the Will 
Mastin Trio. He joined his father and uncle in such a 
hurry that he didn’t have time to get the proper cloth- 
es. For a week he worked in a costume that was half 
khaki and half civvies. 

Sammy came back better than ever; yet the trio 
seemed always to get stranded between engagements 
from California to New York. Then in April, 1946, after 
they had arrived unheralded in Los Angeles to fill the 
curtain-raising spot at Slapsie Maxie’s on a show that 
starred Ben Blue, they scored a big surprise hit when 
they electrified the patrons on opening night. 

“That was the night the waiters stopped rattling 
dishes at Maxie's,’’ an oldtimer remembered. 

Becoming a redhot boxoffice draw, Sammy, his 
uncle, and dad were signed to return as headliners. On 
the return engagement, they broke every previous 
record at the club. 

The bigtime began bidding for the threesome whose 
billing as the ‘‘Will Mastin Trio starring Sammy Davis 
Jr.’’ spelled cash in the bank for promoters. Now a 
fast-moving, slick-precisioned act, they scored suc- 
cessively in the major variety theaters and nightclubs 
throughout the land. 

From Las Vegas’ El Rancho to Bill Miller's Riviera 
in Fort Lee, New Jersey, it was the same story over 
and over: one record-breaking date after another. In 
between the nightclub triumphs, the trio did some TV 
shots on the national shows (among them Ed Sul- 
livan's, Jackie Gleason's and Eddie Cantor's) where 
they brought a new sheen to the cathode tube. 

With the trio drawing steady booking on the cir- 
cuits, Sammy cast about for new ways to parlay his 
many talents. He made a hit recording of ‘‘Hey, 
There,’’ the catchy tune from the Broadway Musical, 
“Pajama Game,’’ and it started talk that he was 
ready to step out as a solo act, but he denied that 
emphatically. 

“Sammy can’t miss this time,’’ everybody said; 
but nobody could forsee what lay ahead for the 
entertainer. 

Suddenly and tragically, he was detoured. While 
driving from Las Vegas to Hollywood on November 
11, 1954, he barely escaped death in a horrible smash- 
up. Ironically the accident that could have been fatal— 
and which did cost him his left eye—turned out to be 
the biggest break in his life for Sammy Davis Jr. 

In the hospital, Sammy displayed a kind of rare 
courage that won him new friends—a flock of them. 
Thousands of letters and telegrams poured into his 
sickroom from people who admired his spunk in the 
face of his serious setback. Recovery became a tonic 
to him. It gave him the energy, the spirit, the deter- 
mination to return to show business. 


Sammy displays some of his emotional fire during a 
vocal on ‘'The Tonight Show.’’ 


The versatile Sammy Davis. The band relaxes while 
Sammy drums out one of his incomparable drum solos. 


New York Journal-American critic John McLain 
labeled Sammy’s feat ‘‘a monumental hunk of show- 
manship."’ 

At that point in his career Sammy had conquered 
all possible worlds in show business, except the 
movies. He stayed on the move, flying full steam 
ahead for the remaining goal. 

For years, Sammy had nursed an ambition to be- 
come a film actor, and nobody could keep him away 
from a movie set whenever he got the chance to visit 
his screen pals, like Jeff Chandler, Frank Sinatra 
and Jerry Lewis. Sammy became as familiar a sight 
on the movie lots as the prop men and the grips. 

“When they moved the camera,’’ he relates, ‘‘they 
had to move me too. ‘All right, kid, they said, ‘get 
out of the way.’ '’ 

When Producer Sidney Harmon and Playwright 
Philip Yordan offered Sammy the part of Danny John- 
son opposite Ertha Kitt in ‘‘Anna Lucasta,’’ his re- 
action was one of great joy. 

He followed with a succession of unforgettable 
portrayals in both television and motion with such 
pictures as ‘‘Oceans Eleven"’ in which Sammy romped 
with his close buddies—Frank Sinatra, Dean Martin, 
Peter Lawford, Joey Bishop, et al. He continued this 
frantic pace by receiving outstanding notices for his 
work as Sportin’ Life in ‘‘Porgy and Bess.'’ Sammy's 
film career blossomed as he worked again with Sinatra 
and Martin in ‘Sergeants Three’’ and ‘‘Robin and The 
Seven Hoods.’’ He made a quick trip to Germany where 
he played the part of Mack the Knife in the German 
production of ‘‘The Threepenny Opera.’’ 

For television, he worked on the Zane Grey TV 
Theatre, The General Electric Theatre, Lawman, 77 
Sunset Strip, Hennessey, Ben Casey, The Rifleman, 
Frontier Circus and The Dick Powell Theatre. 

Moviemaking has left an indelible impression upon 
Sammy. ‘‘It’s real hard work,’ he admits, ‘‘but | find 
it exciting and | like it. Like most people who've been 
on the stage or worked in nightclubs, | find it rough 
to keep doing a scene over and over again, for the 
establishing shot, the medium shot, the closeups, and 
the various angles the director wants, but the excite- 
ment makes up for it.’’ 

On October 20, 1964, Sammy Davis opened in the 
starring role in the Broadway musical ‘‘Golden Boy.’” 
All the ‘‘smart money’? said Davis was no dramatic 
stage actor. But Sammy made all the wiseacres sit up 
and take notice when he received brilliant reviews on 
his acting ability in addition to his already proven 
talents as a musical performer. 

Sammy Davis’ idea of the good life, a columnist 
once wrote, ‘‘is all work and no play.'’ Although the 
observation may not be completely accurate, it still 
illustrates the drive behind the impish, five-foot-six, 
122-pound thunderbolt. 

During the run of ‘‘Golden Boy,’’ Sammy relaxed by 
hosting several ‘‘Tonight’’ shows on NBC-TV, made 
guest appearances on the Ed Sullivan Show and per- 
formed in his own television variety specials. 

Then early January, 1966, Sammy became the first 
negro performer to have his own sponsored network 
television series—‘‘The Sammy Davis, Jr. Show’’ on 
NBC-TV on Fridays at 8:30 PM (EST). 


Dean Martin and Frank Sinatra break 
up Sammy's act in Las Vegas but the 
audience couldn't care less. And 
neither does Sammy! 


“Congratulations'', the order of the 
evening at the Broadway opening of 
“‘The Roar of the Grease Paint’’ as 
. Anthony Newley, 
Channing, and Cyril 


British children look up as Sammy dem- 
onstrates his acrobatic prowess on a 
British Television Special. 


$ 


Sammy discussing the ‘Oscar’ Awards with Joey Bishop 
and Kirk Douglas. 


“Are you putting me on?’’ asks Buddy Hackett 
Steve Lawrence, Sammy, and Edie Gorme. 


His comeback at Ciro’s in Hollywood provided a 
night to remember. Greats and near-greats showed up 
to cheer and shed a tear. He even joked about the eye 
patch. ‘‘Gotta go now,’’ he cracked. ‘‘Gotta do a 
Hathaway shirt ad.’” 

From Ciro’s, Sammy had it made all over again in 
the saloons, but even then he had his sights trained 
on another goal—the legitimate stage. He wanted to 
play on Broadway in a musical. He wanted the chance 
to display for New York critics his tremendous talents 
in singing, dancing, impersonating and acting. In 
March, 1955, he got his chance in ‘Mr. Wonderful," 
the tuneful production which he single-handedly made 
a solid boxoffice lure for 13 months, despite mixed 
notices. 


“If | were directing this picture, I'd do it this way’’ sa’ 
Sammy to Jerry Lewis. 


But the thunderbolt refused to be denied. His daily 
schedule included performing in ‘‘Golden Boy’’ at 
night, doing his TV series on Sundays. For dessert, 
Sammy produced (in conjunction with Joseph E. Le- 
vine’s Embassy Pictures) and starred in the film ‘‘A 
Man Called Adam.”’ 

Presently, no thespian anywhere works any harder 
than Sammy at the business of perfecting the acting 
trade. He is determined to become a brilliant actor, 
then a director. 

To Sammy, directing is the ‘‘pie in the sky,’’ the 
stiffest challenge he'll ever face in show business. 

Says he: 

“Directing movies is like working out a puzzle in 
a jet fighter. You have to get up and go—move and 
think fast. That’s why | dig it.’’ 

Asked how he is progressing towards his goal as a 
director, Sammy muses, ‘I guess directing is a dream, 
but I’m working on it.’’ 

Of course, that’s an old story; Sammy is always 
working on something. If it’s not the nightclub floor, 
it’s the television screen, a movie sound stage, or a 
theater stage. He never seems to relax. 

“If you want to know what makes this sammy run,”” 
a close friend of his once said, ‘‘keep in mind that 
he’s got to be tops in everything—and he will be. Un- 
less you've got a strong heart, don't try to keep up 
with him.” 


Each performance, each audience presents a dif- 
ferent problem. Sammy meditates before going on 
to face another audience. 


Frank Sinatra breaks up Sammy on the ABC-TV Show ‘‘Sammy and His Friends."’ 
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Sammy Davis, Jr. on Ecology Records. 
Ecology Records, which is Sammy’s 
own label, recently merged with 
Motown Records who will distribute 
the new Ecology Records. 


Principles of the merger of Sammy Davis, Jr. and Motown Records - from left, Sammy, Mr. Abner, Wee. Motown Records, 


Mr. Berry Gordy. Jr.. President, Motown and Mr. Sy Marsh, Manager and Business Partner to Sammy Davis, Jr. 


“ - The Many Faces 
of 
Sammy Davis Jr. 


Sammy Meets the Queen Mother 


Sammy praying at the ancient, Biblical Wailing Wal! — 
The most sanctified and religious shrine in Israel. 


Sammy thanking the staff of ‘Theatre Expo’’ where he was honored by the Japanese 
Government as their guest and chosen artist to inaugurate the opening of EXPO '70 


in Osaka, Japan 


Sammy receiving the Spingarn Award trom Roy Wilkil 
the National Association for the Advancement of Co 
People for outstanding humanatarian services. 


—— 


Sammy Davis Jr. 


Good Will Ambassado 
a 


Sammy greeting Mrs. Misa Watanabe, president of The 
at gala opening nite affair. 
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Sammy guest starring on ‘‘Mod Squad”’ with Clarence Williams, | 
Cole and Peggy Lipton 


A scene at Sammy's house when John Wayne gives him his famous hat and demands ‘‘and you better wear 


Sammy 
on 
Television 


Sammy on Rowan & Martin's Laugh In doing the Sammy with Lucille Ball 


now famous scene ‘‘There Come De Judge’* 


a 
Sammy guest starring on Danny Thomas’ new TV series “‘Make 
Room for Grandaddy’” 


. < 
Judy Garland quest: 
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Sammy 
in the movies 


Sammy as Charlie Salt is restrained by police after he has run 
amok upon learning that his triena Pepper has been killed in 
“One More Time"’ 


Sammy and Ben Gazzara 


Sammy ie asa private eye and partner Pat Boone in a scene 
erv-suspense thriller. ‘‘The Pigeon’’ 


\ 


| Sammy and Bill Maynard from “One More Time’’ Attention! 


| i feu. 
Sammy is suprised when lovely Chinese agent, Kim Lee 
(Lucille Soong), pulls a gun on him, in “One More Time"’ 
— a“ 


Sammy as Charlie Salt and Peter Lawford as Chris Pepper starring Peter Lawford and Sammy as Salt and Pepper are confrortted by *‘Scot! 


Sammy welcomes Elizabeth Taylor and husband Richard Burton on the Premiere of the ‘‘Sammy Davis Show” 
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